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CCORDING to Helen Bough, 
A Head of the Central Chil- 
dren's Room, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, those young parents 
who reached maturity during or 
after World War II are doing a 
pretty superior job with their off- 
spring. These parents and their children 
visit the various museums, take in the zoos, 
watch and discuss television programs, and 
come to the library together. The result of 
all this is a sophistication of interests on 
the part of children that is often consider- 
ably ahead of their skills in reading and in 
the use of books. 

While we had not thought about the 
parent angle until Miss Bough pointed it 
out, we at Compton's have for some time 
been aware that children in fourth and fifth 
grades were seeking information on subjects 
that formerly interested only upper-graders 
and high- school students. 

We know that encyclopedias are being 
used at lower grade levels than ever before. 
Accordingly hundreds of articles have been 
rewritten to make them more interesting and 
readable. “Know Your Encyclopedia,” a 
manual prepared two years ago for use in 
teaching the use of Compton's is much 
simpler than the older manual that it re- 
placed. Until recently the use of the en- 
cyclopedia was taught mostly in seventh and 
eighth grades. Now many schools begin 
such teaching in the fourth grade, and only 
a minority postpone it until seventh grade. 

Judging from the multitude of requests 
for reprints of the Compton articles “Amer- 








omment 


an 


nicely counterbalanced by 
equally healthy interest in imagina- 
tive literature. Personally I was 
pleased as Punch when a teacher 
wrote in that Compton's was the 
only encyclopedia in her school 


that contained the story of that 
mighty jumper, ‘Mike Fink.’’ It’s in Carl 
Carmer’s ‘American Folklore.’ Found 


through the Fact-Index, of course. 


ORE than twenty years ago the pub- 
M lishers of Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia recognized the need of 
maintaining close liaison relations with li- 
braries and schools. To that end they estab- 
lished two departments staffed with profes- 
sional people. 

The staff of the Library Service Depart- 
ment remains unchanged this year. The De- 
partment of Educational Research has a new 
director, Dr. Royce H. Knapp. We in the 
Library Service Department knew, of course, 
that Royce Knapp’s standing and attain- 
ments in the educational field were con- 
siderable, but no one had told us what a 
thoroughly nice person he is. An enthusi- 
astic zest for living and a wonderful sens¢ 
of humor make him a grand person to know 
and work with. 

Hazel Ott (Mrs. Karl Gumm), who for 
22 years rendered distinguished service as 
Director of our Curriculum Department, 
will serve as Curricular Consultant for the 
Department of Educational Research. So 
we shall still benefit from her advice and 
counsel, and Mrs. Gumm will be able to 





spend more time in her delightful home in 
Vermont. Rise 


and ‘‘How to Tell a Story,” 
purely factual materials is 


ican Folklore’’ 
this interest in 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 


M. D. Anderson Memorial Library, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 








Director: Howard F. McCaw 
Architect: Staub & Rather 
General Contractor: 
Southwestern Construction Co. 


The University of Houston’s M. D. 
Anderson Memorial Library is another 
modern American Library which has 
selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment to establish high functional and 
artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service... 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the use 
and specifications for multi-tier or free- 
standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel units, 
book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL moveable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-11. 


irginia Men | 2 es inc. 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Store TWICE as many books 


5 
OO 


in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 





OPQ 


steel shelving, or by making complete & 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 


are adjustable and freely interchangeable & 


with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you : 


how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book & 
Drawers can substantially increase your % 


storage space. Write for a copy today. 


* Trade Mark 
U.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOCKSTACK DIVISION 


150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING » MULTI-TIER 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION + BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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Letters from 


Our Readers aaa ee 






Words 
There that 
Would that I had never heard it. 


again—bibliotherapy! 
We find Mrs. 
Siegman’s letter (July-August, 1954) most interest- 
ing, but believe her use of bibliotherapy is a 


goes word 


rather loose interpretation of the word. Therapy 
means treatment of disease, and Mrs. Siegman’s 
patrons seem only to have misunderstood or not to 
Bibliotherapy means treatment of a 
specific patient for a specific condition with a 
specific type of reading or title. Even in hospital 
libraries the mass of work comes under the heading 


have known. 


of reader’s advisory work. 

Apropos of bibliotherapy, why is it that so little 
appears in the ALA Bulletin in regard to hospital 
work? With a hospital libraries section totalling 
nearly a thousand members we should now be able 
to look to the Bulletin for some ideas or news in 
the field. The sharp curtailment of hospital work 
in the Brooklyn Public Library would seem to indi- 
cate that hospital work needs some wide recogni- 
tion by the profession, particularly at the training 
level. 

Wilma A. Morrow, asst. chief librarian 
VA Medical Teaching Group Hospital 
Memphis, Tenn. 


More on Capitals 

If the matter of not using capitals is one of the 
difficulties in using the card catalog—I quote from 
Carlyle J. Frarey in his contribution to The Subject 
Analysis of Library Materials, p. 160: “Other diffi- 
culties in subject catalogs . . . include (1) failure 
on the part of the user to distinguish between titles 
and subjects, due apparently, in most cases, to our 
failure to capitalize letters according to conven- 
tional methods”—then why not use Capitals now? 
Why spend committee hours just deciding, and 
code revisions ad infinitum? 

It would greatly simplify the teaching of catalog- 
ing and satisfy the innumerable requests from 
school and teacher-librarians to conform to basic 
language skills as accepted in school composition 
and research. 

JEANNETTE VANDER PLOEG, associate professor 
Dept. of Librarianship 
San Jose (Calif.) State College 


Answer Requested 

Why do so many libraries fail to answer requests 
for information especially about library positions? 
Sometime ago I was seeking a position, and over 
half of mv letters were unanswered. Granted that 
no reply means no position, is this good practice 
or merely lack of consideration? A letter can often 
lead to new personnel with valuable experiences, 
different ideas and better training. What’s the 
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Dear Friend: 


Training sales managers in how to train salesmen has substantially 
increased sales results for a number of American businesses. 

The businessman’s approach to teaching others to teach is basically 
similar to that of most educators, but includes some interesting showmanship. 

I had an opportunity recently to observe a sales training instructor 
demonstrate to 22 Branch Sales Managers how best to train each Branch 
Manager’s own group of salesmen. 

The business of these men is selling crackers and cookies, but the 
instructor, in order to demonstrate a sales training technique, was teaching 
each Branch Manager how to tie (with electrical cord) an ‘“‘Underwriter’s” knot. 

The instructor showed one manager how to do it, but the manager was 
utterly unable to duplicate the tying of this relatively simple knot after 
careful observation. 

The instructor explained, in very precise language, to another manager 
how to tie this simple knot, yet the manager was unable to duplicate the 
knot after this careful explanation. 

Yet later, when the instructor combined a demonstration for visual 
effect with an exact description of how to tie the knot, and gave the men 
time to practise, he got good results. This was done to demonstrate 
to these Sales Managers the importance of showing as well as telling, and 
of getting their men to practise approved methods. 

Encyclopaedia reference in the school, guides both students and 
teachers into this effective combination of accurate statement and visual 
illustration, plus an opportunity to practise. The school itself is the 
practice-ground. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, above all others, provides a wealth of 
visual material, along with the text. There are, in BRITANNICA, 33,432 
illustrations, drawings, maps, charts and visual guides. It is the most widely 
quoted of all encyclopaedias. It is so universally accepted as an authority 
that courts of law admit ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA as evidence. The more 
you can guide your teachers and students to the habit of encyclopaedia- 
reference, the more you employ a tested combination of the visual, 
the auditory and the motor. 

Sincerely, 


(ACo-1-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Add that New Look to Your Library with... 


COLLIER’S BASIC 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


CONTAINS FIVE BIG TITLES which welcome COMPARISON, COM- 
PLEMENT THE MODERN CURRICULUM and yet are within the 


range of the most modest Book Budget! 


COLLIERS offers the best... for less 


le 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
TO VOUS oo che siinwsnendsesenetadheeseebees pmaten pee eee $199.50* 
\ completely NEW MAJOR REFERENCE WORK that is receiving wider accept- 


ance weekly from all Librarians. 


. COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 


Sh VeRO occ nn ccd vccd bec bGbdins ca does dcudbawsesaes ale ae eee 


\ truly global collection of the Great Books of Great Men, set in large easy-to-read 


type with attractive Library Binding. 


. COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 


O VOR Wek cidwn dkenvbaeetence sss >0ubensear eee a ol, 6 pieetah nese 3 «hee 
? 
An ever-timely collection of 611 favorite children’s stories selected by experienced 


Children’s Librarians. 


. COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS & GAZETTEER 


E PONG ooo ea Sd Ohhh whee Ss ao sew ke warns Oe ee ee $17.50* 


The most functional ready-reference atlas-gazetteer ever published. Selected as a 


**Reference Book of the Year.” 


. COLLIER’S ANNUAL 


Lb Welee® oo cok vaca Ss bes Ss BROT ea eee $10.00* 


A review and record of National and International Events of the Year 1953. 


* Attractive Discounts to Libraries and Schools. Write today for free booklets or a set for Exam- 


ination. Or see them at your state meetings. 


LIBRARY DIVISION COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
640 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N.Y. 
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The basic idea behind Pieture Covers* is to produce a 
cover which cannot be surpassed. We believe we have accom- 
plished that result. 

Picture Covers* start with quality materials the best 
grade of pyroxylin buckram and plastic inks. Artists of long ex- 
perience create the designs maintaining important features of the 
original jackets. Expert blending of inks continue the process to 
produce sparkling life and brilliance. 

For pre-binding and re-binding. be sure to specify genuine 
Picture Covers. They cost no more and are available from good 
= binders everywhere for practically all new and active juvenile titles. 


Send today for a sample Picture Cover’ no obligation. 


Scture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * IN NEW YORK CITY 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 
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COVER 


A guard taking his noon break 
out of the cold wind on the 
Castello de Sao Jorge above 
Lisbon, Portugal. The photog- 
rapher, Cecil R. McLeod, li- 
brarian on the staff of the 
Detroit Public Library was the 
winner of the Grand Prize in 
the first annual World Travel 
Photography Contest sponsored 
by Saturday Review. 





Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The “Bulletin” is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature." 

Manuscripts of general interest are 
invited. When submitted, they will 
not be returned unless accompanied 
by return postage. 
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A great many success stories have been built on the principle 
An idea is put into effect, it is a success, it is 
“takes,” 
The principle is so ubiqui- 

is free of 


of chain reaction. 
repeated in infinite variation. 
creating a complex of chain reactions. 

tous that any human activity 


When an idea 


scarcely 


whether it be philosophy or the game of Scrabble. 
Librarians know very well one mz inifestation of the principle. 


ee eee 





Staff 


EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 
it spreads, 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Mari Sabusawa 


its influence— 
MANAGER 


A. L. Remley 


ADVERTISING 


They are dedicated to it or to the philosophy and the process 


which produces it: Making ideas available to 
human minds. What librarian has not con- 
templated, for example, the possible chain re- 
actions set in motion in the loan of a given 
book. There would be one chain involving 
the thoughts and actions of the person who 
borrowed the book. Another chain would in- 
volve the effects of those thoughts and actions, 
as communicated by the borrower, upon other 
persons, and by these to those inde finitely. 
Thinking upon this endless pattern for any 
length of time has the same kind of an effect 
upon one as the contemplation of infinity. 

It would be beyond our capacity and aside 
from our purpose to attempt a classification of 
the kinds of chain reactions or even to dis- 
tinguish degrees of purity. It may be a good 
guess, however, to say that of those chain re- 
actions involving human thought, 99 per cent 
are casual or unplanned and only one per cent 
calculated. Since the casual are by name 
wholly subject to human caprice and mystery, 
the calculated better serve the purpose of in- 
struction. The calculated chain reaction in- 
troduces purposeful human action: an attempt 
is made to guide or direct the progress of the 
idea towards some desired objective. In the 
library field, one of the most astonishing ex- 
amples of this can be seen in the success of 
the Kentucky bookmobile project. In less than 
two short years the idea spread (and was 
spread) so effectively that the number of book- 
mobiles in the State of Kentucky jumped from 
6 to 84. If this sounds suspic iously like a case 
that could be more simply desc ribed as good 
public relations, it should be noted that public 
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relations, too, builds upon the principle of 
chain reaction. 

Library promotion programs that originate 
outside the libr: iry field seem to offer the best 
conditions for an effective series of chain re- 
actions. In Kentucky, the greater part of the 
“push” came from non- librarians and from 
outside groups. It seems particularly urgent 
in these cases, therefore, for librarians to do all 
they can to implement the chain reaction. 


Another case in point is the current program 


launched by the Libraries Division of the 
General Federations of Women’s Clubs. Briefly, 
this two- year program, “Know and Grow” was 


designed to help familiarize clubwomen with 
libraries. A highlight of the program is the 
designation of this month as “Know Your Li- 
brary Month”—an idea which will be repeated 
in November 1955. ALA has cooperated in 
bringing the program to the attention of li- 
brarians and advance reports indicate that al- 
ready many of them have prepared various 
kinds of cooperative programs. Now, here is 
the kind of a program pattern that lends itself 
to repetition. The more the librarian does to 
insure the success of the GFWC program, the 
better the chance that other local groups and 
ultimately some national groups will pick up 
the idea. All to the betterment of libraries and 
library service. 

Aside from the specific objectives and effects 
of such programs, therefore, any eat a could 
be effective if not instrumental in forwarding 
the development of libraries. The principle of 
chain reaction lies ready to his hand. 
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This is a dramatic epoch in the history of 
civilization... =. 






es 
cece 





YOU ARE 
THERE! 


Many thousands were there, 
nght on the scene, but little 
did they know then of the 
epochal event which they were 
witnessing. 

The pulse of history ts rarely 
felt by the living Only through 
the perceptive eyes of the cen- 
turies may an event take on 
epochal proportions—and 
only through dramatically- 
faithful illustrations like these 
may you recapture and live the 
historical moment itself. 



















Forty such exciting historical illustrations, together with a 
synopsis of the epochal event itself, appear in the front and back 
covers of each of the 20 volumes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Chronologically arranged, these glorious reproductions from orig- 
inal drawings created for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
typify the many graphic devices which add so much to the 
usefulness of this great new set of reference books. 


of This is one of a series of advertisements de- 
signed to focus attention on the many exclu- 
sive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and thus explain why count- 
less owners of this remarkable new reference work 
have found the 20 volumes so much more exciting 
and readable to use 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of che family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 








3200 important contributors (including y | 
15 Nobel prize winners) : ee 
40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 
Complete bibliographies 


eeee 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Boord 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
at the usvol library discount. 


Sotisfaction guoranteed or money refunded, 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION PE Cc PRESS INC A PUBLISHING AFFILIATE OF SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 
N. HW. GILBERT, DIRECTOR Ss N ER , @ 179 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS, 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 





The ALA Executive Board will meet in Chicago at the Sheraton Hotel, October 26-28, follow- 
ing a meeting of the Budget Committee on October 25. A main item on the docket will be 
final consideration of the 1954-55 General Funds and Publishing Budgets. Gross Income in 
General Funds for 1953-54 amounted to $314,747. During 1953-54, $89,399 was allotted to 
divisions under the "60-40" formula. An additional $2,685 in life membership dues was 
transferred to indowment. This left a net income for General Funds of $222,663 which, 
under the "known-income™ method of budgeting, establishes the expenditure ceiling for 
1954-55. 





Other business to come before the Board includes three project proposals for which funds 
will be sought if the projects are approved by the Board. These are "A Proposal for a 
Study of Service to Children in Public Libraries," a proposal in the field of "heasure- 
ment and Guidance in Library Lducation and Professional Employment" and a proposal for_a 
"Contact Placement Service." The board will also study several applications for a grant 
from the Norman Bassett Foundation. The forthcoming Management Survey of ALA will be 
discussed with a representative from Cresap, McCormick and Paget. Also to be considered 
is a "Group Accident Insurance Proposal” for ALA, prepared by the ALA Board on Personnel 
Administration. 


Additional meetings at Headquarters during the week of October 25 include the Committee 
on Divisional kelations, October 29-30, and the Conference of kxecutive Secretaries, 
October 29. 


ALA's Immediate Past President Flora Belle Ludington will be one of a group of national 


leaders who will inspect the program and facilities of Radio Free Europe in hunich, 
Germany, October 20-29. The trip is sponsored by the American Heritage Foundation of 
New York. 


President humford and A staff will attend these state and regional meetings 
during November: Michigan Library Association, November 3, Mr. Richardson; Southwestern 
Library Association, November 3-5, President Mumford, Miss Kee, Mrs. Love and hrs. 
Stevenson; Virginia Library Association, November 22-23, Mr. Clift. 


We often get letters at Headquarters asking if any staff members will be in a particular 


locality and if they would be free to participate in a library meeting. We have just 
started issuing for Headquarters staff information a "Staff Travel Calendar and ALA 
Representation at Meetings." This mimeographed ‘calendar comes out on the first of each 
month and lists all know travel plans. We should be happy to send this each month to 
any groups who wish tote placed on the mailing list. 


November is KNOW YCUR LIBRARY MONTH for five and a half million members of the General 


Federation of Women's Clubs. The Libraries Division of the iederation has launched a 
two-year program, "Know and Grow," to help clubwmen become more familiar with libra- 
ries and library services and stimulate efforts to improve them. The highlight of the 
program will be KNCW YOUR LIbRARY MONTH to be observed in November of 1954 and 1955. 
The ALA is cooperating in the program and a helpful suggestion sheet for librarians is 
available from Miss S, Janice Kee, Executive Secretary, ALA Public Libraries Division. 


/ 
Biri youl 
Are. ¥, 
David H. Clift 
October 18, 1954 Executive Secretary 
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“Voluméze’ Your Periodicals 
this Thrifty Way Qa 


Use the Gaylord ‘Case Binder method” 
for arranging periodicals in volumes— 
at low cost. 





Part-time student worker applies 
Magic-Mend (Gaylords’ liquid plas- 
tic adhesive) to periodicals arranged 
in volumes. 


Have your periodicals available for 


easy reference in attractive binders! 


These pictures were taken of a “Case 





Binder Project” at Orange Coast 


ne 


College Library, Costa Mesa, Calli- Miss Marge Chaloupke, Assistant 
Librarian, is shown placing a volume 


fornia. Over 4,000 volumes were inte © Same eee. 





processed by this simple, proved 


method. 


Find out how easy it is to have at- 
tractive periodical volumes! Write 


to either office for “Case Binder” 


information. Student selects one of the finished 
volumes for reference. 


lord Brose. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ’ STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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a new plan 





for the enterprising 
librarian under A.L.A. sponsorship 





The package plan for 
foreign children's books 


Now you can build a reference library of children’s books in magnificently 


illustrated editions published abroad . . 


Introduced at the A.L.A. convention 
in Minneapolis by the ALA Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, the Package Plan has won 
an enthusiastic support from li- 
brarians everywhere. Here’s what 
the Plan offers you: 


¢ The best foreign children’s books 
selected by representatives of the 
International Relations Committee 
of the ALA Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. These 
include latest publications as well as 
beloved classics of all lands. 


e Books selected for their fine 
qualities of illustration, design and 
text. Children enjoy them and can 
follow the stories even without read- 
ing the text. These books encourage 
a desire to learn foreign languages 


. easily and economically! 


and develop an appreciation of 
peoples in other parts of the world. 


© Books in every language—French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Finnish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian and many others. You can 
choose packages that best fit the 
needs of your community and its 
schools. 


e An easy and economical way to 
build representative foreign book 
collections for children either for 
reference or for lending. New pack- 
ages are constantly being made avail- 
able, so that you can add to your 
library as your budget permits. 


® Book pac kages start as low as $10 
each. 


Write today for complete details, price lists and titles offered in 


various packages. 


The Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills, L.l., New York City 
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The Curious Case of the Happy Mender 


BROOKE BYRNE 


MENDING BOOKS is fun. 

Please moment, before you 
the men in the white coats with the butterfly 
nets. Maybe I am nuts, but I think it’s high 
time the bookmenders marched triumphantly 
out of the dog house. 

You know, if you work in a small-to-medium- 
sized library—you know menders. They are 
those sad sacks who, when they can't duck the 
job any longer, dismally get out the paste jar 
and the paper hinges. ‘When I first broke into 
library work I was one of them, and I’m one 
of them now. 

But now—with a difference. 

Now—Id kick like a steer if the front office 
offered to take mending away from me. Ad- 
mittedly, nobody is fighting me for the job, 
but that’s because they don’t know. They 
think, you do, that mending is the 
salt-mines. They know that since books were 
invented, it’s never been possible to repair a 
book so that it would stand up under the stress 
of circulation. 

True it is that library books have to be able 
to take a beating. People throw them at the 
cat... give them to Junior when he’s fractious 

use them for doorstops prop open 
windows with them on rainy nights ... mark 
their places in them with wet mittens, greasy 
wrenches, breakfast bacon and bobbypins neh 
and they read them while bathing, giving 
themselves permanents, eating fudge, and set- 
ting fire to the The wear and tear is 
considerable. 

The repair crew has to efface the results of 
this casual mayhem and put the books back 


one 


just as 


house. 


is a member of the library 
staff in Lynn, Massachusetts. 
She left the Lynn library in 
1942 to become a broadcast 
engineer, and still holds a 
first-class license; in 1949 
she became copy chief and 
woman's commentator at 
WSKI-ABC_ in Montpelier, 
Vermont. She has published 
nationally in magazines, and 
writes scripts for the Ave 
Maria Hour, heard over 420 
stations each week. 
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into circulation. The fact that heretofore this 
has been mostly impossible is the reason for the 
sad reputation ‘of mending as a career. 

So why mend at all? 

The layman says, “Re-order.” Poor fellow, 
he’s never heard those frustrating words, “out 
of print.”. The impatient librarian says, “Re- 
bind.” But the public, specially the fiction 
reader, doesn’t like a rebound book, because— 
and the point is well taken—a rebound book 
won't prop open comfortably. Also, have you 
noticed bindery charges late ly? 

And what ‘about old books. 
otherwise, which just quietly disintegrate? 
None of us have a crystal ball; none of us 
— have guessed that our ancient texts on 

Pope- Toledos and Sti inley Steamers would 
suddenly become worth their weight in 
uranium to modern enthusiasts. All we can 
be sure of is that we've carefully trained the 
taxpayers to regard the public library as a 
sort of community memory, where they can 
find any book ever publishe d. If we're to be 
more than just free competition for the drug- 
store lending library, we've got to mend—mend 
carefully, enthusiz istically, ingeniously—mend 
as if it mattered. Because it does. 

Yet when I first went into library work, 
mending was as drab as its né 1me—strictly Si- 
beria. Weeding? It happened ine »xorably; 
the more useful and popular a_ book, the 
sooner it wore out past repairing. Only the 
clinkers stayed on the shelves. No wonder 
menders were a dim, embittered tribe. 

During the war I went into another line of 
work, and when I returned to the library a 
couple of years ago, naturally I got mending 
again. It looked at first glance much the same 
as I remembered it. 

A second look suggested that just possibly a 


rebound or 
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new day had dawned. Catalogues were full 
of words about new pastes, gadgets, bindings, 
devices—all of them more expensive than the 
traditional library paste and paper hinge; they 
very tempting. Like any other li- 

» have a straitened budget, but we 
I was allowed 


sounded 
brary, w 
also iy an unusual front office; 
to send for samples and take all the time | 
needed to experiment. Time was the big 
thing, because although the supply houses offer 
miracles, they don’t mend books day in and day 
out. Some of their marvels work; some don’t: 
some need modification to be really 
After six sticky, entertaining months I could 
prove to a ske -ptical audience that we could 
save enough on bindery to pay for the new ma- 
and—more important—we could save 
hundreds of irreplaceable books which must 
otherwise go to the incinerator. It is actually 
possible to = any book, provided it _ 
been toasted or buried in a bog, and make 
into a better coke physically, than it was te 
it came from the publisher. Any book. Drop 
around and let me show you the Scott cata- 
logue which fell into the washing machine. 
At this point, reluctantly, I have to sound 
like a salesman. The key to the revolution in 
bookmending is a liquid pl istic adhesive which 
is carried by all the supply houses under vari- 
ous brand names. Under any name, it’s a 
bottled miracle. It has, at a rough guess, thirty 
thousand uses which haven’t been explored; 
none of us could keep house without it. We 
use it to fix shoes and handbags and belts and 
luggage, to repair jewelry and rubber goods 
and lampshi ides and plastic gadgets and china 
and furniture. We'll try it on anything, and 


useful. 


terials, 


usually it works. But most of all, it repairs 
books. It repairs books like pure magic, if—IF 
it is used with imagination and care. You've 


got to take a little time to learn how to use it 
(and the directions that come with it are fre- 
quently pure moonshine); after that, it saves 
time, books, tempers, money, and the morale of 
menders. It turns them from galley-slaves into 
magicians. 

Our Lynn collection happens to be proudly 
rich in source material on the Civil War.  In- 
evitably, centenarian volumes 
had arrived at the stage where all you could 
do was wri ap them neatly in brown paper and 
It depresses 


most of these 


hope no one would ask for them. 
even a research scholar to be handed a book in 

1 paper bag. Cautiously, we began on these 
past praying-for relics. 


It astonished us to find that it was not only 
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but easy, to reconstruct even a heap 
of loose usable book. Drunk 
with power and learning every day, we turned 
to newer books, and made the exciting dis- 
covery that we were almost wholly delivered 
A loose page or plate 


possible, 


pages into a 


from the paper hinge. 
could now be tipped in invisibly, and it would 
stay put. When a couple of signatures parted 
company—often after only half a dozen cir 
culations—we stopped marrying them with a 
paper and instead razored open the 
cover-junction, replaced the dried-out glue 
with plastic, and put the book back together 
with a neat, removable cloth hinge. This treat- 
ment solved the problem of mysteries, westerns 
and light fiction; they now circulate happily 
for months and years. 

This isn’t a treatise on mending techniques. 
We've operated on every possible book, from 
paper pamphlets to gouty old folios in the 
Reference Collection, and we've discovered 
that every — is a new and fascinating prob- 
lem. We'll try anything once, because we ve 
acquired the cheerful conviction that no book 
is hopeless. We've found that the plastic is 
tricky stuff, as might expect from a 
miracle; we use it in three degrees of dilution, 
for various purposes, and we've found that the 
state of the weather affects its behavior, so 
we allow for humidity. We use two other 
types of paste as well, since even a miracle has 
its limitations, and we proved (or discarded) a 
lot of other new materials and gadgets, and in- 
vented more. My hat is off to our Financial 
Secretary, who somehow wangled past City 
Hall some of the weirdest 
record. The egg-beater for mixing paste 
the bread-board on which to carve cloth 
hinges the sewing-machine needles when 
we decided to make up our own binder 
refrigerator-jars in which to keep paste and 
jlastic in various states of dilution . . . the 
suede brush to clean clogged brushes. ... No 


hinge 


you 


requisitions on 


stranger demands can ever have come out of a 
mending department. 

Which reminds me: “we” means me and a 
gaggle of high-school girl pages. We do not 
have a Mending Department with capital 
letters and a room of its own and all; we work 
in a corner of the general workroom at Cen- 
tral. I get about three hours a di iy for experi- 
ment, sorting, revision and general supervision. 
Yet we turn out twenty 
a year; the kids are 
genious, skillful, inventive; and they 
without complaint the fact that they have to 


thousand or so books 
wonderful—eager, in- 


accept 
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1 delicate operation every five 

page call and turn out 

beautiful jobs in spite of it. 
So we're saving books. 


leap up from 
minutes to answer a 


What about money? 

It’s true we cost a lot more than we used to. 
But—when last the binder came by, the Cen- 
tral Adult Circulation department had exactly 
six books for him, and of fifty juveniles marked 
for bindery by the Bookmobile, we salvaged 
forty-eight. I rather hope our binder never 
reads this article. 

Now I’ve talked to menders, around and 
about. All of them were aware that there were 
new materials available; some had tried them 
and abandoned them. With reason; so have 
we. For one thing, the passion of the suppliers 
for putting post- -office glue on everything is 
enough to discourage anybody; do they expect 
us to lick the stuff? Obviously, if you have 
to use a brush and water on hinges or backing, 
you might just as well have it plain and use 
whatever adhesive you judge best for the pur- 
pose. No glue is universally suitable. More- 
over, anything rolled up with glue on it tends 
to get icky. What I would decals love to find 
on the market is buckram in plain, untreated 
rolls and hinge-t: ape of various weights, for 
books of different sizes and bulk, with not a 
trace of glue on it. Until these things turn up, 
we'll go on improvising. 

But even the really useful inventions weren't 
And it seemed to me that the 
stumbling-block lack of time and—let’s 
face it—lack of interest. It does take time to 
experiment. Mz iny of our new techniques are 
far quicker and easier, as well as more effec- 
tive, than the ways I was shown back in the 
distant days when the paste jar and the paper 
hinge were our only weapons. It took time— 
not a vast amount of it, but more than most 
libraries seem willing to grant—to work these 


being used. 


Was 


techniques out and train the youngsters in 
them. Any library, no matter how small or 
how broke, can do the same thing by invest- 
ing a little money and quite a lot of patience 
and encourage ment. But because me nding is 
so often held in low esteem, lots of menders 

» forced to aaa using the paper hinge 
to cover a multitude of sins, and the collections 
suffer. 

It’s that low estate of mending that’s the 
real trouble. People in libraries think mending 
lacks glamor, a dull job to be suffered through 
as best you can. 

Now, why? It’s a fairly messy job, and 
sticky, but so are most handicrafts. Pe -ople 
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fool around with clay creating peculiar ash- 
trays; they fill the house with sawdust; they 
make gardens in wet mud full of worms; they 
splash their smocks with paint making tole 
trays. This is known as recreation. To me, 
re-creating a book beats such pastimes hollow. 
Our little gang of glue-fiends simply busts its 
buttons with pride when a hopeless case turns 
into a handsome, solid volume which can not 
only circulate but be safely thrown at the cat. 

Maybe I have a fixation on the matter. To 
save a book from physical destruction—a book 
which is out of print, which exists by sheer 
chance against all the odds of time, loss, and 
abuse—that, to me a! a challenge. Maybe it’s 
be cause of the years I spent in radio, In radio 
youre always conscious of the fleeting minute, 
the spinning red hand of the clock. You get to 
feel eventually that Time is the enemy. The 
best you create is gone forever in the very 
breath with which it is spoken; after ten years 
of that, you acquire a deep respect for the 
printed word which can defy Time. That re- 
spect I have. 

Reaching around for a good reason to justify 
my delight in mending books, I came upon 
that bomb—which is somewhere at the end of 
all arguments these days, and may be the end 
of all of them, period. Perhaps it sounds in- 
lated, but it is at least arguable that a book 
mender who preserves a collection—any collec- 
tion, even in the smallest of libraries in the 
back of beyond—may deserve well of future 
generations. We know as surely as we know 
anything that if the bomb gets a chance at us, 
the m: ignificent metropolitan collections will go 
down into the dust to join the lost library at 
Alexandria. But some small library whose 
menders defied Time with ingenuity and care 
may survive, even wan the rubble, to light 
up another Dark Age. I admit we don’t brood 
over this much as we ply our brushes and think 
up new notions to astonish the Financial Secre- 
tary. The short-term view is enough; we're 
saving books, saving money and having fun. 
But it is a thought which, now and _ then, 
dignifies our sticky, dusty labors and puts a 
seal on our cheerful pride in a specially suc- 
cessful job of salvage. When I feel very mysti- 
cal indeed (which isn’t often), I can see beside 
my crew of pretty, chattering, feather-headed 
craftsmen a shi idowy vision of those scriptoria 
where books were also preserved against 
catastrophe by busy, patient copyists who 
doubtless got as much kick as we do out of 
a good job well done. 
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Overdue Finds 


May blessings be upon the head of Cadmus or the Phoenicians, or whoever invented books! 
An art that carries the voice of man to the extremities of the earth, and to the latest generations. 


THOMAS CARLYLE 
lale, Arizona “Letter to Mr. R. Mitchell” 


Submitted by: Katherine B. Farnholtz, librarian, Luke Air Force Base, Glenda 


(“Kam” is another name for Egypt. A queen of the 1st Dynasty speaks) With me in my tomb 
shall be those things that will show our followers in Time the manner of people who once lived in 
Kam. ... But it matters little what people wear, what houses they live in, or what things they 
use. It is their thoughts which should endure through time; the span of their knowledge, their 
burnishing to Light. So with me there shall be long papyrus rolls on which shall be recorded by 
the scribes under my seal the wisdom I have learnt, the prayers I have said, the laws I have ke »pt 
in Kam. They shall be with me in my a igus; for as my body held wisdom while it walked 
on earth. so shall these records hold it still. 


Harper & Brothers 1938, p. 371-372 JOAN GRANT 


Submitted by: Rosamond Cruikshank, Portsmouth, N.H Winged Pharaoh 
4 FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year w be given for eack bn ] t yn 1 To be valid 

otations must be from non-library publications Sut natter h i ger ally ne I V r books 
ind allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in ful 

rh iff I {LA £ l be s jud he s r f quotations used If d pr ty 

V g postmark Quotations cannot be returned nor corres 
If a question s tted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership w ve given t iny non-member | 
member Address quotations to “‘Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, I 


with each subseription to NOW... . 
6 PICTORIAL MASTERPIECES FREE - 


Order NOW .. . 52 weekly issues, $19.75 . . . 38 cents a week! 





NOW, 38-by-25 inches in size and issued weekly in six colors, pro- 
vides a positive means of stimulating book circulation and calling 
attention to special library services! 

Displayed in windows or lobbies on attractive mounting equipment, 
NOW is a proven attention-getter, as well as an authentic, ever- 
changing news publication highlighting significant world events with 
once-a-month special editions! 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK,INC. 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Living Librarians IX 


Lawrence Clark Powell 


NEAL HARLOW 


Books is the word to introduce any summary 
remarks about Lawrence Clark Powell. No 
legend has yet grown up that he arose fully 
read from his father’s library; but he clearly 
progressed from seeing books to living with 
them. He went on from reading books to 
collecting them, from hunting books to indulge 
his own appetite to gathering them for book- 
hungry libraries, and from the impulse to read 
to the even more impelling urge to write, write 
about, publish, and propagate the use of books. 
Larry Powell’s bookishness is an ardor of use 
and creation which is his life and living. 

Although he may since have met and 
caroused with the gods on Oly mpus, and found 
them to be only men who win immortality 
through their works, Powell was born in the 

earthly city of W ashington, D.C., under Roose- 

velt I. Before he learned to read, he was 
carried - to the equally earthly paradise of 
southern California, in its early post-pastoral 
period. His father, G. Harold Powell of the 
U.S.D.A., was assigned to investigating prob- 
lems bese tting the ‘citrus industry, and his re- 
curring western trips turned eventually into 
residence, interspersed with increasingly in- 
frequent eastern visits; he in thwe overhauled 
the state’s Sunkist golden apples and stayed 
on to manage the leading processing and dis- 
tributing agency. Young Powell put down 
roots into that fabulous, irrigated soil and grew 
up to feel joy and relief in its aura of sky 
and bleached blonde hills. 

Lest someone one day suppose that Larry 
read aloud to his mother from the crib, per- 
sonal testimony to the contrary may be cited. 
After forty years, he still recalls tramping home 
from his first day at school to complain in- 
dignantly about his teacher. “What’s she 
for?” queried the well motivated young lad. 

“I've been to school a whole day, and [ still 
can't read and write.” It was to take longer 
than he thought. 
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Lawrence Clark Powell 


Powell's awareness of life apparently 
bubbled and formed among the orchards, vine- 
yards and streets of the inland south, the pines, 
hills, and sea- fogs of the coast, the glorious 
heat of summer in the south- Conitral Valley of 
California. For the most part he grew up in 
South Pasadena, now at the roaring outer end 
of Los Angeles’ first high-speed motor freeway. 
He read unbridledly in the town library and 
graduated into Occidental College, just over 
the hill from home. In college he was yell 
leader, actor, sports editor, jazz pianist and 
saxophonist, fraternity president, and English 
major. Midway in his course he took a year 
out to go round the world with a Dollar liner 
jazz band, made similar trips to Hawaii, and 
along the Pacific coast. Then, after graduation, 
a stint at Vroman’s Book store and at teaching 
remedial English to college students, he set off 
for France. The wonderful distractions of 
Paris sent him to the provincial University of 
Dijon to study, where he found more interest 
in American and English literature than he had 
at home and wrote a dissertation on Robinson 

Jeffers to win his doctorate. 

In 1933 he returned home to marry his col- 
lege sweetheart, to take up his first serious 
apprenticeship in the book business, and to 
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university librarian, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, 
became well acquainted 
with the subject of this brief 
biography during his tenure 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia Library at Los An- 
geles, where he ultimately 
served as assistant librarian. 
Mr. Harlow is the author of 
many periodical articles, the 
chairman of the board of 
directors of the Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic 
Centre, and a member of 
various library association 
committees. 
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cope with the depression. There, with an 
aside as partner in a publishing house, the 
Primavera Press, he gained rapid and lasting 
acquaintances among ‘collectors, writers, book- 
dealers, printers, and librarians. When he 
came to graduate into his own business, sud- 
denly the attraction of the other side of the 
fence appealed to him, and he deserted book- 
selling for what appeared to be the more useful 
bookish life, and one more true to his family’s 
Quaker traditions, offered by librarianship. 
Fay, his wife, recalls him confessing, after a 
day in the bookshop, his impulse to lend books 
to the impecunious Sixth Street browsers who 
could not buy. 

Always his stabilizer and stimulant, Fay 
hesitantly packed up the two children, and 
they spent a year at Berkeley, readying himself 
for the new vocation. Thereafter his book- 
store experience recommended him to a _ be- 
ginning position in an order department, and 
he worked first at the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, then, in 1938, at U.C.L.A. Within six 
years he was director of the William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library and then librarian of 
all the libraries of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

It is not safe, 


Fay un- 


if we give a fig for accuracy, 
a man’s life in his works, but we can 
about the man in them. Powell had 

bibliographical, and_ historical 
He probed and worked the material he 
had the basic sources 
available. He began with California authors 
or historical characters, source material in the 
University Library, and local library problems, 
and he worked outwards as interests, informa- 
and skill expanded: Jeffers, Steinbeck, 
John Fiske, Mark Twain, 


to read 
read 
literary, 
ests. 
knew 


inter- 


and of which he 


tion, 


Pickett, Lancey, 
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His bibli- 


and 


D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, Durrell. 
ography includes a_ half-dozen octavos, 


articles numbering well into three figures. 


Powell's _ literary equipment combines a 


facile imagination, tongue, and pen, with a 
wide range of well assimilated and remem- 
bered experience. In any creative mind one- 


and-one do not nece ssarily add up to the hum- 
drum sum of two, nor is it impossible to add 
together two dissimilar items and produce a 
new combination of meaning. Powell's writing 
is characterized by such miracles of juxtaposi- 
tion. Now and then too frequent deadlines 
and a rolling surge of images and adjectives to 
meet them result in fairer prose in the re- 
vised edition, but much of his copy is difficult 
to edit, for it is a well articulated corpus from 
nearly dismemberment. 
His view is ever personal. His and 
geographic adjustment, if not always con- 
tormable, is comfortable; like the early Yankee 
in California, he is settled, accli- 
mated, adopted, but not wholly absorbed into 
writer, he is also 


which cutting is more 
social 


involved, 
his surroundings. A ready 
master of the complementary art, a Heet reader. 

Two other characteristics typify the man: 
with a full share of the vagaries and 


humanity, 
and 


human motivation which this implies 
more than average cognizance of the world as 
a stage. His act prescribes strong human ties, 
and a lively cast of characters, enough of whom 
have the will and talent to see the performance 
through. The line between footlights and the 
street is not always apparent, the responsibility 
to be convincing, dramatic, and often enough 
entertaining, with some ad-libbing, and now 
and then a little ham, With little 
change proportions, the recipe would pro- 
duce a politician, an actor, or a successful min- 
It has bred a librarian with — 
of books i 


is imminent. 


ister. 
convictions regarding the efficacy 
society, a sense of public service, a esccliten 
to propagate the faith, and the combination of 
ability, and timeliness to win 
friends and get things done. 

This is Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell, librarian 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
director of the William Andrews Clark Me- 
morial Library, a member of a many 
boards of professional and cultural organiza- 
tions, and an inveterate writer, speaker, and 
traveller. His University Library is 
collections, of staff to acquire, care for, and in- 
and of various “publics” to re- 


motivation, 


gor »d 


one of 


terpret them, 
ceive and proffer benefits. 
complex but human fabric of 


Library administra- 


tion is the 
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influence 
ingredients 


imagination, leadership, force, and 
which develops and turns these 
into library Powell has taken oc- 
casion, with a good deal of wry delight, to 
argue administré itive policy and function with 
competent colleagues, proving that humanism 
is still thicker than professionalism and that 
among readers his less liter rary friends are at a 
dis: idvant: ige. 


service. 


He has been particularly insistent in voicing 
his belief that audio-visual materials should be 
marginal, if anything, in a library program. 
“I am just a simple bookman,” he orated at the 
1952 ALA conference in New York, “ ‘suspicious 
of those who speak so glibly about non-book 
materials.” Feeling no love for the “inflamma- 
ble substitute called microfilm” and no thrill 
over serried rows of little glass slides, he has 
made many a merry quip at the expense of 
AV-minded colleagues. “A battery of tele- 
visions would raise Skip Graham’s blood pres- 
sure,” he chortled, teasing him and others about 
“non-book librarians.” At Los Angeles in June 
1953, the not easily abashed Mr. Graham 
walked up a flight of stone ste ps to Powell's 
twilight garden party for some ALA visitors, 
to spy in the darkening sky a faint, spidery 
apparition on the host’s roof top. 
antenna,’ 


“Television 
shattering in one heroic 
whoop the outer defences of this pre-electronic 
book-lover’s stronghold. 

As head librarian Larry Powell plays both by 
note and ear. Knowing quite a lot about book- 
ish matters, and possessing a shé arp perception 


he roared, 


in relation to people, he can ordinarily sense 
the and uselessness in both. He does not 
a ite to employ strong personalities if they 
» balanced and productiv e, and he shows no 
i. of suffering personal eclipse. Inclined a 
little toward hyperbole himself, he will spot 
pretence quite enough in others. His 
staff will be stimulated with all the authority, 
and work they can stand. To 
“divide and rule” in this sense of distributing 
the administration load, requires employees 
who can accept responsibility at the assigned 
level and work at it with the same sincerity, 
and conviction as if it were the 
without persons of this character and 
caliber the system fails. 
“Librarianship,” 


use 


soon 


responsibility, 


initiative, 
whole: 
librarian Powell says, “lies 
between art and craft,” for it is 
with books, which have the al- 
to transform commonness in 


somewhere 
concerned 
chemical power 
human beings into something uncommon and 
precious. This is not the statistical, scientific, 
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Tell Them You Saw 


organizational approach to library work; it is 
more catholic than that, has more substance, 
and is more unusual. There are other layers of 
administration, for pure management, for 
operations, and appraisal, and these may be 
combined in one person or found se parately. 
But without the unity and vision of art, the 
craftsman’s skill is wasted. 

Believing and preaching the gospel are never 
full guarantees of practice, and in seventeen 
years of librarianship LCP has learned his 
philosophy and his job through experience, 
modulated by his own personal style. On 
occasion he has been strong when strength may 
have been superfluous, headlong where angels 
hung back, and imbued with a sense of ee 
which, in the first person singular or plural, i 
likely to alarm the neighbors. If he is seis. 
versial, it is due in part to a hangover in the 
minds of his acquaintances, partly to the 
human mixture of gold and dross in his charac- 
ter, and in part to a sparkling filagree of 
drollery and extravagance and a prismatic glow 
of honest emotion which continually vivify his 
actions. Intimates know that Powell needs 
to be converted as well as convinced if he is to 
be counted upon truly, but that whatever he 
does will be vigorously pressed, will be trans- 
posed somewhat into Powellian proportions, 
and will carry conviction. 

Powell's most recent expressions have been 
concerned with professional library education. 
If enough young librarians will hear his funda- 
mentalist gospel of ministering to men’s lives 
through books and will believe in their priestly 
calling to a life of service in this cause, Lawr- 
ence Clark Powell, among contemporary li- 
brary leaders, will exert a “profound influence 
upon the present generation. 
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Lhe Cncye 
MERICANA 


It’s easy to understand why teachers and librarians 
everywhere prefer The Encyclopedia AMERICANA! 
American in point of view ... universal in scope .. . 
this fine encyclopedia provides schools and libraries 
with easy-to-understand, comprehensive information 
students need to meet the exacting demands of modern 
education. 

Intensive revision over the past five years under an 
imaginative and forceful editorial policy has resulted 
in more than 20,000 completely reset pages . . . many 
NEW, easy-to-read maps . . . comprehensive bibliogra- 
phies and glossaries of technical terms . . . and more 
than 2,000 NEW pages of superb illustrations, many 
in full color. 


Three thousand NEW articles have been added, includ- 
ing an illustrated series of 15 articles on Plants and 
Plant Science; an outstanding 268-page article on the 
United States; fascinating new studies on Mexico, 
Korea, Spain and South Africa. Hundreds of NEW 
biographies of prominent living people; thousands of 
NEW census entries; unique features such as the 
“Stories of the Centuries,” all combine to make the 
1954 edition the best in AMERICANA’s, 125-year 


history! 


Send for your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
illustrated booklet. Write for it today! Dept. 103 
School and Library Div., Americana Corporation. 


Wf: Americana Corporation - 2 West 45 Street » New York 36, N. Y. 
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Pirates on the Plains 


CAPTAIN Kipp [= Sa 
came to Kansas when _ || - 
the Wichita City Li- || Compleat Collection 
brary purchased the ST. AT E-TRYALS 
piracy collection of | ‘ko 


PROCEEDINGS 


t 
| uron 
| 
| 
i 
} 


the late Charles Dris- 
coll, a library of 
1,200 items and 
CRIMES sod MISDEMEANOURS, } 

counted the largest | ata 
collection of books The Rego Rig 769 | 
on the subject in any — |}, 8a fa kien fn ane | 
Pgs | 

| 


|| Impeachments for HIGH TREASON, 


axeorwtenr 


the Fourth, 


one library in the || Wroes 
United States. It is . 
more extensive than 
the Philip Gosse 
grouping in England 
and since its acquisi- 
tion much of the old, the rare and the new have 
been added to enrich it further for the use of 
the scholar, the writer and others interested in 
the history ot piracy. 

Charles B. Driscoll was born in Wichita in 
October, 1885, and received his schooling 
there. Always interested in writing, he did 
much newspaper work, being at different times 
with the Wichita Eagle, Omaha Daily News, 
St. Paul Daily News and Cleveland Press. He 
originated the “school page,” now a widely 
used feature in newspapers. Famed for his 
daily editorial “The World and All” he carried 
on the column “New York Day by Day” after 
O. O. MclIntyre’s death, until his own in Jan- 
uary of 1951. His biography of “Odd” was 
well received and depicted Driscoll’s great ap- 
preciation of the man. Readers of “Kansas 
Irish” caught the same crisp appreciation of 
the author's father who was an Irish immigrant, 
born to the sea but who wound up farming the 
tough soil of Kansas. Criticism of Driscoll’s 
portrait of his peppery dad was much the same 
as that levelled at Mari Sandoz when she wrote 
just as frankly about her father in Old Jules. 
But Charles, typically stubborn, followed his 
account with more in Country Jake. 

Through the years, however, Driscoll had 
caught “pirate fever.” During his life he wrote 
over 2,000,000 words about piracy and _ is 
most noted for his outstanding record of buried 
treasure in Doubloons (recently reappearing 
in pocket-book form). A friend of Philip Gosse, 
he was considered, as was Gosse in England, 
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the authority on the subject in this country, 
doing other works on pirates and some 300 
weekly feature stories dealing with them. He 
lectured, did radio work, corresponded about 











them and went on his own buried treasure 
explorations. All this 
SS = time he was collect- 


dt is 4 fearful thing te fall ute the| | 


ands of the Living GOD. 


—— 
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Preached to fome miferable 


PIRATES 


July: 10. 1726. 
On the Lords Day, before their 


Fxecution. 


ing books of all type S 
which showed his in- 
tense interest in dig- 
ging into the subject 
as well as digging for 
doubloons. 

The collection was 
obtained by _ the 
Wichita City Libra- 
rv because it wished 
to bring back to his 
=i} home town the ma- 
jor life work of one 
of its sons. The in- 
dividuality of the 
collection was recog- 
nized as was the 
value of it to general world history and, 
specifically, to Americana. Here, also, 
subject which would always be of appeal and 


———— 
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Was a 


always active in current literature. Research, 
actually, is only just begun in it. No bibliog- 
raphy of piracy has ever been done. The 
Pirates Who's Who by Philip Gosse is the only 
attempted compilation, and even this learned 
man’s effort lacks many names. It is truly a re- 
search subject and offers much lure to whoever 
wants to try for the truth about the supposed 
ugliness and bravery of Edward (Blackbeard) 
Teach, the ti ™ about the Welshman, Sir Henry 
Morgan, the “fair” trial of Captain Kidd, the 
account of the female pirates Anne Bonney and 
Marv Read and a score of others about whom 
historv seeks facts in place of fancies. Nor 
does the research end with the actors. More 
needs to be known about William Dampier, 
Captain Charles Johnson, John Esquemeling, 
Whitehead, and the rest who have sought to 
give us the early records. More needs to be 
known about piracy itself because it sails the 
sea of legend as much as any wide wave which 
once reflected the jolly roger. 

The Driscoll Piracy Collection breaks down 
into pirates and piratical acts, trials and legal 
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aspects, shipwreck and buried treasure, early 
voyages and exploration, and naval history 
where concerned with privateering and buca- 
neering. It is rich in early and rare materials 
as well as the less rare. Certain necessary 
tangents to the subject are included for the 
writer who needs to know the problems of 
wooden ship sailing, terms, weapons, pirate 
codes (they did have them), personal accounts, 





librarian, Wichita City Li- 
brary, was formerly assistant 
librarian, Hartford Public 
Library. Mr. Rockwell, w = 
came to Wichita in 1948, 
currently president of the 
Kansas Library Association 
and a member of ALA’s 
Exhibits Round Table. 
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and many other relative matters. It is being 
continually added to and several excellent finds 
have rece ntly come to it, one of them being an 
actual Dampier manuscript—his answer to a 
London court of inquiry. 

Strong features concern Captain Charles 
Johnson, William Dampier and John Esquemel- 
ing, early recorders of pirate history. Johnson, 
long unknown but now being accepted as 
Daniel Defoe, is represented in over twelve 
editions from the first on up; Esquemeling is 
in evidence in many early prints while Dampier 
is practically complete with the acquisition of 
several editions of his voyages. The quality is 
further enriched by many first editions of 
voyages in addition to Dampier’ s, such as that 
by William Funnell (Dampier’s mate), De 
Lussan’s 1698 account of freebooters’ trip into 
the South Sea, Captain William Hacke’s 1699 
“Collection of Voyages, ag we Be Nathaniel 
Uring’s history. of his travels, Captain Edward 
A. Cooke's voyage to the south sea and around 
the world; the four year voyage of George 
Roberts; and George She Ivocke’s voyage 
around the world. This last original is im- 
portant since the edition printed by his son 
thirty-one years later was “re fined.” The 
original published in 1726, contains the first 
printed intimation of gold in California. Some 
of these voyages mi ark parallels in coming 
upon unknown parts of the world and each has 
its contribution to the story of buccaneers as it 
does to description of hardships, such as Robert 
Drury’s Journal which he recorded fifteen 
years of captivity on Madagascar. 
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Several trials come to light in the. six, large 
volumes of State Trials at the time of Queen 
Anne and five volumes of the Newgate Calen- 
dar. Many individual trials are in the collec- 
tion, with much early material concerning the 
mutiny on the Bounty. A separate file contains 
Acts of Parliament 1671-1762, a proclamation 
issued by King George I on April 21, 1727, a 
rare broadside sold by hawkers at the hanging 
of pirates Dalton and. Tully (1812), the log of a 
ship taken by pirates and other items of the 
same category. These, intermingled with per- 
sonal accounts of hardships endured by 
travellers and seamen at the hands of pirates 
help to draw up a unique picture of hazardous 
travel and life at sea when international law 
was weak to control the ocean lanes. 

With its long history, piracy had much to 
do with the fortunes of nations and the actual 
turn of world events. If piracy was a business, 
it was so conducted by crowned heads. In 
our own nation’s story it had much to do with 
how we succeeded at sea for our privateers, 
before we actually had a navy as such, were 
the means of keeping our trade going and 
obtaining needed cargo. All of this, both of 
the world at large and of our own country in 
particular, makes for the greater importance 
of the Driscoll Piracy Collection. How these 
freebooters lived and acted is interesting in its 
own right, but their impact over a long period 
of time on the course of history is an item too 
often overlooked. In this light much of the 
collection is important Americana. 

It would be tedious to list more of the items 
included. The purpose has been to give the 
scope of what Driscoll brought together and 
how it is being enlarged. Slavery, whaling, 
international conflict, private buccaneering, ex- 
ploration, piracy’s use in fiction and a dozen 
other angles to the subject contribute to the 
overall record of piracy which must necessarily 
be included in any rightful look at how history 
has been made. The intent is to continue work 
upon a bibliography of the collection so that 
its contents can be widely known and made 
more adaptive for research. The glow, and 
even the gore, writers have long placed upon 
this subject is in need of a true perspective. 

Libraries come by collections which often 
seem strange, not in themselves but where they 
happen to be located. Pirates on the plains 
may be one of them but it belongs in the 
Wichita C ity Library through one of the very 
quirks which locate collections—because the 
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Their Right Is Our Gift 


MuriEL W. JACOBSON 


Head, UNESCO Gift Coupon Office 


HELPING to implement Article 26 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights is one of 
the objectives of UNESCO's Gift Coupon Plan. 
This is a means whereby organizations and 
individuals in ten donor countries may help 
provide educational equipment to those in 
underdeveloped or needy areas. They have 
the right to education but lack the tools. 

The Plan was introduced to the American 
Library constituency in 1953 through a joint 
ALA-UNESCO project sponsored by the In- 
ternational Relations Board when exhibits of 
Gift Coupon material were provided. These 
exhibits helped make community groups using 
library services aware of this means by which 
their voluntary assistance could help extend 
the right to education to those lacking the tools 
of learning. 

Human Rights Day will be celebrated on 
December 10, 1954 when public attention will 
be directed to this international standard of 
achievement in better living. This includes the 
right of everyone to education. 

“Eve ryone” is described in UNESCO’s Cata- 
logue of Gift Coupon projects: pupils in pri- 
mary schools in Afghanistan who need simple 
handicraft tools; students in rural schools in 
India needing carpentry tools; “post-literates’ 
in Bombay who, knowing how to read because 
of the literacy campaign, now need books; mass 
education teams of Gold Coast young people 
who, volunteering to educate tribal groups, 
need radio and film equipment to do it; chil- 
dren in a war-blighted village in Greece need- 
ing nursery school equipment; student teachers 
in Haiti’s Marbial Valley lacking teaching aids 
and vocational tools; others in similar circum- 
stances in Asia, Europe, Africa, the Middle 
East and Latin America. 

What can libraries do? 

The celebration of Human Rights Day on 
December 10, 1954, will provide a special op- 
portunity to tell the story of the UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plan as a way to extend education to 
needy areas; as a means of sharing knowledge, 
ideas and techniques to improve international 
collaboration for the establishment of peace 
with justice; as a basis to develop relationships 
with people and projects abroad. Libraries 
could plan to revive and add new materials 
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to the Gift Coupon Exhibit, 


advertising 
UNESCO’s aids to international understand- 


“World Without End”; the pray 
for adult groups, “To Live in Faith”; and ¢ 
new play for youth groups, “It All Adds Up!” 

Community groups could be urged to take 
up a Gift Coupon Project as a means to greater 
appreciation of the difficulties of international 
understanding in a world where are met, and 
must be understood, the need to preserve 
ancient, cultural mores and the need for 
modern sanitation; the small industries in the 
coppersmiths’ streets in Istanbul and the mass 
production techniques of American industry; 
the easy, free access to education for women 
in some lands and the struggle to examine a 
microscope slide through the traditional veils 
worn in other places. 

Libraries might consider developing a spe- 
cial exhibit around the assumption that in- 
equalities in educational, social and technical 
advantages must be overcome in order to free 
nations to take steps in international, inter- 
governmental progress toward a better world. 

Within libraries there is a life of the spirit 
concerned with the custody and conveyance 
of the recorded heritage whereby one age 
moves on to another. There is a life of practi- 
cal “what to do,” “how to do it,” “when to make 
it.” There is a life of sensitivity to the com- 
munication and exchange of ideas. 

Within libraries the universal right to educa- 
tion is accepted, together with the responsi- 
bility for informing and educating communi- 
ties in greater unde standing of its implic itions. 
UNESCO's Gift Coupon Plan is one way to 
make real and tangible the meaning of the 
whole Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and to give the tools of learning to those 
who, lacking them, cannot make their claim 
against Article 26: “Everyone has the right to 
education . which shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
the strengthening of 1 respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.” 

Libraries desiring new display leaflets about 
the Gift Coupon Plan may obtain them, in 
quantity, free of charge, by writing to the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon Office, Room 2201, 
United Nations, New York. 


ing: the film, 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular 
classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. THE Book or 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask . . . factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE at every 
step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 
articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision . . . and its 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BooK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND . N.Y. COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. 
America’s largest publisher of ee rl reference sets 
The eee Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 


The Book of Knowledge, Richards 


opical Encyclopedia, 


Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 
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Library 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10”x7"x 
4" to 164%2"x11%y%"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete duareidivefelder. 


ppex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ili. 


Huntting for Library Books! ! 


@ ADULT & JUVENILES 
® QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING 
@ PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


@ PUBLISHER’S TRADE BINDINGS 


ANY BOOK—ANY PUBLISHER— 
ANY BINDING 


Huntting is the only wholesaler ren- 
dering this complete service. 


Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for 
completeness and useful, attractive ar- 
rangement. 


If you are not already on our mailing 
list, send today for 


0 STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG (10,000 
titles—Revised through 1954.) 


1) SPRING & FALL CATALOGS OF NEW 
JUVENILES 


() HUNTTING’S MONTHLY LIST OF ADULT 
BOOKS 


(0 If your buying system requires formal bids, 
please place us on your mailing list. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 
29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


50 Years Serving Libraries & Schools 
*Trade Mark Bro-Dart Industries 








Holiday Book Fair 


With the Christmas season so near librarians 
might wish to plan a holiday book fair for their 
libraries with a two-fold purpose in mind. 
First as a good promotion for the library and 
second, promotion of books as gifts. 

The Brooklyn Public Library has been par- 
ticularly successful in gaining a wide audience 
to their fairs and indications are that the fair 
will continue to extend its influence in pro- 
moting books as holiday gifts. 

The Brooklyn Public Library will hold its 
fourth annual Holiday Book Fair December 
6-24 at the main library, Grand Army Plaza. 
The library will have as its co-sponsor this 
year The Brooklyn Eagle which will put out a 
special Book Supplement and will feature the 
fair through December. 

As in the past, the fair will consist primarily 
of exhibits of about 300 current adult and 
juvenile titles selected by the department stafts 
of the library. 

Categories represented last year included 


“Hobbies for the Family,” “Masques, Maestros 
and Masters,” “Fun and Far Horizons” and 
“A Quiet Evening at Home.” Favorite reading 


for children and teen-agers, and the most use- 
ful reference books for the home, are featured 
each year. 

Booklists were prepared to circulate to local 
bookstores and good coverage was given by the 
press and radio. Visitors last year averaged 
about 2000 a day during the week, and nearly 
4000 on Saturdays and Sunday S. 

Special programs with notable speakers from 
the world of books are planned in connection 
with the Book Fair, whose chief purpose was 
described by the chief librarian, Francis R. 
St. John, as “to help the bewildered shopper 
choose the right book for the right person” as 
a holiday gift. 

Booklists are available and library staff mem- 
bers are on hand for consultation on gift book 
problems. 

Other libraries might wish to plan similar 
holiday book fairs for their libraries. 


Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon 


Libraries having a copy of the first edition of 
Atalanta in Calydon, by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne (London, 1865, 111 pages, Barrett im- 
print) are requested to notify John S. Mayfield, 
5817 Wilmett Road, Bethesda 14, Maryland, who 
is collecting data for a bibliographical census of 
this rare book. 
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Use of Textile Fabrics in a Library 


ir 
Mrs. DorotHy M. CROSLAND 
d ; 

The architecture of today, commonly called will stay smooth, and may be sealed so the 
:. { “modern” or “contemporary”, is functional with seams are not visible. They are long-wearing, 
. severe straight lines. Too often modern archi- durable, water-re pellent and are more resistant 


to dust, dirt, heat and cold. These fabrics are 
used for curtains, draperies, rugs, upholstered 


being cold and 


tecture the feeling of 
coldness can be 


uninviting. This feeling of 


gives 





overcome and one of warmth created even in 
a box-like, factory-type building, if color and 
textile fabrics are used. The trend in con- 
struction seems to be either to have no windows 

glass areas or else large picture windows 
or entire walls of glass. 

Architects and that follow the 
trend of using glass strive to create a feeling of 
having the outdoors and indoors flow together 
by the use of nature colors and textured fabrics. 
A building without windows will have no 
problem of controlling sunlight and glare from 
the outside. The problem of being cold may 
be more apparent and there will "be greater 
need of color and materials to give a building 
warmth. There are walls where textile fabrics 
in fascinating colors may be used and some 
rooms or spaces where rugs and upholstered 
will be the items or materials that 
seems today, there is no 
cannot be solved by 


designers 


turniture 
bring warmth. It 
interior problem which 
use of fabrics made either of natural or syn- 
thetic fibers. A fabric of subtle colors and 
stunning design can be the accent or the high- 
light in an otherwise uninteresting area. 
This is a wonderful world of fabrics, natural 
and man-made. Chemists and_ technologists 
have created and produced synthetic fabrics 
that are as soft and light and as heavy as those 
woven of natural fibers. The new vinyl- treated 
plastic fabrics will not shrink, split or fade. 
The flame-resistant outer layers will not crack, 


chip, peel or scratch. They are applied easily, 


is director of the library, 


Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. Under Mrs. Cros- 


land's administration the new 
$2,000,000 library 
opened in November 1953. 
She is currently president, 
Southeastern Library Associ- 
ation, and member of the 
ACRL Buildings Committee. 





the pre-conference Library 


DOROTHY M. Buildings Institute, St. Paul, 
CROSLAND June 19-20, 1954. 
NOVEMBER, 1954 


was 


This paper was prepared for 


furniture, and wall coverings. 

The natural fibers in woven textiles cannot 
be overlooked. Cotton and linen, sheer or 
heavy, and even silk, have qualities that make 
them durable. Silk tissue is the most stable 
of natural fabrics. Temperature and humidity 
will not affect its overall length. It has a 
translucent quality without objectionable trans- 
parency, and ae sthetically, it is superior to all 
other fibers. Chemists have perfected finishes 
for cotton and linen that make them shrink 
and crease-resistant, water-repellent, durable, 
and fireproof. Where a thin cotton, linen or 
silk is used, linings of milium fabrics that in- 
sulate are available. 

A library should be a vital part of everyday 
living whether on a campus, in a school, or in 
a community. It can set a standard, be a model 
for good design, use of color, and textile fabrics. 
Its environment should be one of warmth, 
friendship and beauty. These characteristics 
may be had in a modern functional building 
constructed to give service. With all the 
fascinating and wonderful fabrics available in 
the world, it is possible to create in a library an 
atmosphere that will draw people to its doors. 

It is true that not all library building budgets 
are adequate to purchase the extra pieces of 
furniture that create a friendly atmosphere or 
to put rugs in browsing rooms or special rooms. 
Many times curtains or draperies are con- 
sidered too expensive, but if investigations are 
made, one will find long-wearing fabrics can 
be found in the same price range as venetian 
blinds. Certainly, fabric curtains are warmer 
and more attractive than venetian blinds. Also, 
they will hang at the same lengths, and vene- 
etian blinds are at many different levels and 
most often crooked. There are areas, but not 
many, where venetian blinds are more practical. 

The new vinyl plastic wall covering and 
upholstery fi ibrics are e xciting with their subtle 
colors and stunning designs. A fabric at a 
window, on a wall or on a piece of upholstered 
furniture may be the added decoration that 
makes a room pleasant and inviting. A fabric 
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wall ne may seem too expensive for a 
budget. however, maintenance and wear 
are uae it will be found that it is much 
less expensive than paint and labor. This 
vinyl plastic may be wipe od clean with a damp 
cloth. It comes in many colors and has designs 
that give the appearance of a woven fabric. 
How and where can fabrics be used in a 
library? First, use them where plastered a 
receive heavy usage from dirty hands or where 
chairs or desks hit against the walls and nick 
and scar them. Use one of the vinyl coated 
wall coverings, if not the entire height of the 
wall, as high as a chair-rail. Many supporting 
columns exposed in a reading room are plastered 
and soon show bad scars. It is difficult to 
plaster a column evenly. Burlap, Koroseal, and 
Naugahyde will show irregularities. The Gil- 
ford Leather C Jompany, New York has a Tahiti 
Strawtex vinyl] plastic that will adhere smoothly, 
not show irregul: irities, and will prove its worth 
by requiring little maintenance yor keeping 
its good looks. Use one of the Gilford Com- 
panys smooth Cairo or Empress plastics or a 


Joanna Vinylized wall fabric around wash 
basins. They are washable, stain-resistant and 
sunfast. The -y will not pull loose from the wall 


nor separate at the seams. 


Second, there are many of the vinyl-coated 
fabrics used on upholstered furniture. Nauga- 
hyde is now available with tiny openings to 
allow air to pass through it. This is a product 
of the United States Rubber Company and 
found in many upholstery shops. The Gilford 
Company also has many patterns of long 
wearing vinyl plastics used as upholstery ma- 
terial. The natural fiber fabrics may be chemi- 

cally treated to give them a hard finish Scotch 
linen in many patterns that will wear well. 


Third, cotton, wool and linen rugs may now 
receive chemical processes that make them 
more dirt-resistant and fireproof. There is a 


new rayon carpet which promises to eliminate 
soil by making dirt slide off of it. Saran may 
be a new word, but it is worth investigating for 
its strength and resistance to soil, grease, and 
fire. Rugs will make a browsing room, a 
faculty or staff lounge, a rare book room, or an 
office more attractive. 

Fourth, curtains and draperies can be and 
should be used whenever possible in a library. 
They will do more to give warmth than most 
any other decorative item. They can be 
utilitarian and have character. They can be 
translucent just to cut glare or they can be 
heavy to cut the heat of the sun. 





Librarians are enthusiastic! 





One reason we like the Bookmobile 
business is because librarians have 
such a friendly way of letting us know 
that they are pleased with our work. 
"The book- 


mobile is beautiful, it is practical. | 


A typical comment: 


wish to commend your company on 


its construction." 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


BOOKMOBILES 
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Here’s a Wise Investment in the 


MEANINGFUL KNOWLEDGE 


that Today’s Library Users Want! 


10 Volume 


_ AMERICAN EDUCATO 











PUBLISHERS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


NCYCLOPEDIA 


Illustrated. Concise and Dependable. 
Constantly Revised. Budget Priced. 


from Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 















THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 






CHILD DEVELOPMENT, INC. 





There may be more ways in which textile 
fabrics may be used in a library, but certainly, 
if one begins by having curtains, wall cove rings, 
upholstered furniture and possibly a rug or two, 
the building will acquire an air of frie ndliness. 
There are many fabric companies that are 
eager to help with original designs and who 
will make available new, exciting, fascinating 

fabrics. Where many yards of material are 
required, good discounts mi: ry be had. 

The use of textile fabrics in a library is not 
just an idea of something that can be done 
to make a building more attractive. Librarians 
are seeking advice of decorators on the use of 
fabrics. The Charles Hayden Library at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
lovely textured curtains with the Institute's 
seal screen-printed on them, at the large win- 
dows facing the Charles River. The Music 
Room has a soft warm carpet and curtains. 
The Firestone Library at Princeton has draper- 
ies and rugs in special rooms. The Fondren 
Library of Rice Institute has a large curtained 
area and be autifully upholstered furniture. 

Georgia Tech is on one of Atlanta’s highest 
elevations; the view from the North side is 
superb, overlooking trees with mountains in the 
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Tell Them You Saw 


far distance. To cut this view would have 
been a crime, but the glare had to be controlled. 
A fabric of cotton and flax from Switzerland 
was chosen for the large glass areas in the read- 
ing rooms. The material was purchased from 
the Quaintance Company in New York, and 
flame- proofed by the Canvas Proofing Com- 
pany in C hicago. Heavy tracks were required 
to hold such large curtains. This material, 
1,260 yards, has character, is translucent, and 
gives warmth to the large rooms. On the 
ground floor of the North wall are the Faculty 
Lounge and Music Room, two rooms se parated 
by sound-insulated Modem- Fold doors, and the 
Receiving Room. A heavy Belgian linen to 
cut light, with an original screen-printed design 
of the alphabet, is hung in these areas. On 
the entire West wall of the Faculty Lounge, the 
same quality Belgian linen, vat- dyed yellow, is 
used to cover the bulletin board, blackboard 
which is a green board and a projection screen. 
The floors of the Music Room and Faculty 
Lounge are covered with a custom-made 
woolen carpet in slate, black and white that 
gives the effect of being slate grey. The rug 
was made by the Mohawk Rug Company. 

The Staff Lounge on the ground floor has 
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a nubby cotton fabric with a tumbleweed 
design by Elenhank Designers on the long 
narrow window on the West wall. <A pale 
green rug of wool broadloom is laid on the 
floor. 

The South wail windows in the Processing 
Room (first floor), and all the windows of the 
stack areas of the second, third and fourth floors 
have the same heavy Belgian linen with the 
alphabet design used on the North wall, ground 
floor. The Exhibition Hall on the first floor is 
nineteen feet high and has one large window 
hung with a lighter weight Belgian linen on 
which is printe da de sign of old printing presses 
and type from Elenhz ink. The Director's Office 
has a Herman Miller, pure silk fabric in a Har- 
lequin design at the one window. A custom- 
made Mohawk chenille rug in a soft brown 
covers the floor from wall to wall. Schu- 
macker’s cotton fabric in green and brown with 
the planetarium printed on it is used on the one 
window of the Map Room. 

Tahiti Strawtex in Thunderbolt gray (slate) 
has been used to cover the supporting columns 
throughout the building. Two walls of the 
Exhibition Hall have been covered with a green 
“Amerspun”, Fab-Rik-O-Na. The partitions 


TECHNICAL 


separating the Browsing Room at the West wall 
and the General Periodical Room (East wall) 
in the General Studies Reading Room are cov- 
ered with burlap painted a Royal Violet color. 
The partitions separating the Bibliography 
Room (West wall) and the Periodical Room 
(East wall) of the Science-Technology Reading 
Room are burlap painted Cinnamon red. 
Lounge furniture, sofas and chairs are 
covered in Knoll Associates hard-finish linen, 
Ben Rose Fabrics linen and heavy woven cotton 
fabrics. Some chairs have been 
covered in genuine leather. There are twenty- 
one different colors used in the building, but 
the overall effect is pleasing and inviting. 
Approximate ‘ly 2,600 yards of material were 
used at the glass areas. All fabrics were flame- 
Rich’s Department Store in Atlanta 
made the curtains. Not every librarian is as 
fortunate as the Tech librarian who was given 
a trust fund with which to purchase extra fur- 
nishings to give the building beauty and 
warmth, and more recently, a beque st to re- 
plenish the fabrics when they wear out. The 
building that would ordinz irily be cold, because 
of its severe structural lines is lovely, and stu- 
dents and faculty find it a pleasant place. 


sofas and 


proc fed. 


SERVICES 


IN LIBRARIES 


Acquisitions, Cataloging, Classification, 


Binding, 


Photographic Reproduction, and 


Circulation Operations 


Maurice F. Tauber and Associates 


This first fundamental text in library technical services is now pub- 


lished. It is a book invaluable 


school. 


for every librarian and every library 


$6.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New 
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PIRATES (from page 559] 
person collecting claimed the place as_his 
native town. It was important, after Mr. 
Driscoll’s death, that this group of books be 
kept together and not allowed to scatter. The 
strength of it will become more apparent 
through the years, if the use of it so far by 
people coming to it is any indication. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica lets Jean 
Lafitte sail off into oblivion. What were the 
real events of his life after the Battle of New 
Orleans? Where is he buried? Were pirates 
the brutes stories have made them? Did 
victims actually walk the plank? Was Morgan 
so vicious or should we recognize him as a 
battle strategist? What do we really know of 
buried treasure? How much conni\ ing went 
on between pirates and Colonial governors? 
There are a world of questions still unanswered 
despite the recent efforts of writers like Patrick 
Pringle and Cyrus Karraker. Nor have we 
posed the deepest and possibly the most diffi- 
cult of them all, the weighing of source ma- 
terials to get at the beginnings of pirate history. 
It is hoped that the Driscoll Piracy Collection 
will share its treasures in the writings to come 
dealing with the serious study of one of the 
world’s oldest professions. 





TRANSLUCENT FLEXIBLE FRONT COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
COVER, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. LOCKBAR METAL PARTS, 
IRREMOVABLE SCREWS. 8 SIZES. THREE COLORS. FOR VERTICAL 


” “Pard-back 
Challenger Siuders 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





Complete World-Wide Service 
For Periodicals and Serials 


¢ SUBSCRIPTIONS entered on a standing order basis to all periodi- 


cals—foreign and domestic; well-known and out-of-the-way titles 


COMMON EXPIRATION dates maintained 

TITLE PAGES AND INDEXES furnished automatically 
CLAIMS receive prompt attention; free forms available 

BACK NUMBERS from stock or by searching 

COMPLETE RUNS—A large stock at all times 
CONTINUATIONS maintained for publications issued in parts 





—OTHER OUTSTANDING STECHERT-HAFNER SERVICES— 


Out-of-print, domestic and foreign — Bibliographical services — 
Antiquarian — British Books — German Books — Romance Lan- 
guage Books — Books from other countries — Hafner Publications 


STECHERT-HAFNER, inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


The Whrld’s Leading Saturnattannl Cailialteie 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Publicity 
State Libraries 
Library Tests 






All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


DELIGHTFUL EssAys on books and reading which 
you will want to read for pleasure have been writ- 
ten by Lawrence Clark Powell, a librarian who 
loves books, even the unreadable ones. These 
essays, entitled The Alchemy of Books, is published 
by The Ward Ritchie Press, 1932 Hyperion Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 27, Cal. (Price $4.50). 

Good short descriptions of state library organiza- 
tion in the various states are contained in A a 
of State Library Systems, compiled by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of Alabama. State 
extension librarians will be interested in it. 

The Northwest Regional Section of the Nevada 

Library Association has inaugurated an interlibrary 
a code for State and Public Libraries. Copies 
of the Nevada Interlibrary Loan Code available 
from Joseph Shubert, Reference Librarian, Nevada 
State Library, Carson City. 

Junior Libraries sponsored by the Library 
Journal is a new public: ition devoted to the field 
of school and children’s libraries. It offers reviews 


and 


of important books published below the adult 
level, and news and articles on reading, current 
trends in the curriculum, and related fields. Regu- 


lar subscribers to Lj will receive Junior Libraries 
as a part of their subscription—$2.50 per year to 
others (copy of first issue free). 

New subscribers to Junior Libraries (see above) 
can receive a copy of Your School Libraries, a 
special booklet which brings together available 
figures on minimum and average school library 
budgets, state standards for elementary and sec- 
ondary school library standards, basic booklists for 
senior high school libraries and other worthwhile 
information. 

College librarians will be interested in a set 
of library tests, compiled by Ethel M. Feagley at 
Teachers College Library, 525 W. 120th Street, 
New York 27. Designed especially for students of 

A pi ackage of 25 available 
author for $2.50 (single t 15 cents 
sheets $1.00 per hundred. 

folder, Passport of 
from Geneva Travis, 
y, Kent State University, 

cents (100 and more copies, 
Incidentally, the proceeds will 
help to establish a scholarship fund for the Ohio 
Association of School Librarians. 

The Circulation Department of the 


education. tests is 
from the 
each); 

An _ attractive 
Librarianship, is available 
University School Library, 
Kent, Ohio for ten 


five cents each). 


tests 
answer 
recruitment 
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INFORMATION 


By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 





Public Library has issued a Book Selection Manual, 
a 24-page description of the selection and acqui- 
sition procedure for both adult and children’s 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, Sen and _ record- 
ings. Available only for loan from NYPL or the 
He adquarters Library. 

Have you seen the CLA Audio-Visualist, 
annual public ation on library activities in the field, 
issued by the Audio-Visual Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association? The editor is Gene 
Hutchinson of the Santa Monica, California P. L. 

A new publicity aid is Library Publicity Clip- 
pings, which is a package of material giving news 
stories that have been used effectively by other 
libraries, press releases, features, filler items, and 
Priced $6.00—$12.00, accord- 
budget. Write to Library 


a semi- 


spot announcements. 
ing to your library 


Publicity Clippings, Box 753, Salinas, California 
for further information. 

How libraries in California catalog, process, 
house and circulate recordings is described in a 


report of the Audio-Visual Recordings Sub-Com- 
mittee of the California Library Association, called 
A Survey of Record-Libraries in California.  Li- 
brarians starting a record collection will find some 
good points in it. 

An excellent manual for research students and 
librarians is Bibliographical Procedures and Styles, 
A Manual for Bibliographers in the Library of 
Congress. (From the Superintendent of Documents 
for 65 cents.) It tells how to plan and prepare a 
bibliography and gives specific rules of style. 

How to cut cataloging costs is always of interest. 
Catalogers, particularly, will want to read “How 
to Reduce Cataloging Costs” by Celianna Grubb in 
American Documentation for August. Incidentally, 
you will be interested to know that Jack Morris’ 

“The Duality Concept in Subject Analysis” appears 
for the first time in print in the same magazine. 

The latest public library survey to come in is 
Report of a Survey of the West Springfield Public 
Library (a Massachusetts town of approximately 
20,000 population) by William T. Waitzel. 

Do you think Jane Austen would have made a 
good librarian? According to Cleva Tisdale in 
“Would Jane Austen Have Made a Good Li- 
brarian” in the September issue of Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Jane possessed a sweet voice, an active 
mind, a slim figure, an even temper, a wonderful 
imagination, a delightful sense of humor. In addi- 
tion, she “evinced great power in the management 
of the lowly pencil!” 
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Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES 








Ab xe is one of the most comprehensive collections of 
philosophical writings ever to be gathered between the 
two covers of one book. In a text of over 1200 pages, 
under more than 375 separate entries, are to be found, 
not only the great philosophers of the West, but also the 
thinkers of the Orient, past and present. 

The selections cover the whole span of recorded phi- 
losophy—from the Sixth Century B. C. to the present 
day. 

Each entry begins with a biographical sketch, covering 
the significant events in the philosopher’s life, listing his 
major works and including a concise, careful statement of 
his place and importance in the history of philosophy. 
This is followed by one or more representative excerpts 
from the man’s work. 

Included as a matter of course, are the greater and 
lesser thinkers of the classic Greek and Roman periods. 
Added to these are the great Jewish scholars of all peri- 
ods; the Church Fathers of the Christian Era; the impor- 
tant Oriental teachers, and the whole prodigious line of 
modern philosophers, from the Renaissance to the present 
time. Mach of the material contained in the volume appears 
here in English translation for the first time. 
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if RX. PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


= GANDHI 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE SORBONNE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, The Graduate Division 


announces its 


SCHOOL OF FIELD STUDIES IN EUROPEAN ARCHIVES, 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS “vder the 
UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, THE SORBONNE 


with the cooperation of the following: 

IN FRANCE: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Direction Generale Des Archives Nationales, and Chartres, 
France's foremost school of Library Science. 

IN ENGLAND: The Public Records Office, the British Museum, and the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of London. 

IN ITALY: The Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the National Archives 

SPAIN ) Optional: Studies in both or either of these countries also arranged as an added feature 

GERMANY jf for those who have time. 


Approximate dates for the School, July 7 to August 2. 
Seminars will be held in London and Paris. Specialists in related fields will lecture. Field-study visits 
to most important archives and museums with official guides. Maximum amount of time possible 
will be left completely free in each country for pleasure and sightseeing. 
6 semester-hours credit will be issued by the University of Paris for full attendance 
BASIC PROGRAM—42 days, including transatlantic round trip on the French Line, 
London, Paris, Rome, and return to Paris via Florence and Venice, inclusive price, 
$690.00. ABOVE BASIC PROGRAM WITH ENGLAND AND FRANCE ALONE, 
$630.00. 
ALTERNATE PLAN—Leave from Quebec on June 30 for London on S.S. Homerié 
London, Paris, Rome, Naples. Leave Naples on the S$.S. Conte Biancamano on 
August 2, arriving New York August 13, inclusive price, $725.00 


For further information and registration forms write to the Sorbonne American Institute, 
Box 1405, Beverly Hills, Calif. Please make all inquiries by letter. 








Have you seen this 
Library Patron? 


$1000 REWARD 
is offered for information leading 


to his location 









A regular library patron, John Robert Burr is 21 
years old, 5 feet 11 inches, 150 pounds, light brown 
hair and blue eyes. At the time of disappearance in 
1952, he wore glasses with medium dark plastic frames, 








and preferred informal clothes in browns and tans. 








He was interested in physics, mathematics and litera- 
ture. He carried a valid North Dakota driver’s license, 
Social Security card No. 502-28-0604. He is believed 
to be suffering from amnesia. Send information to: 


ALEX C. BURR, BOX 1459, JAMESTOWN, N. D. 
or any F.B.I. office 
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BRO-DART'S Budget Savers 
Make “End-Of-Year” Funds Go Further 


MAKE THE MOST of your “end-of-year” funds . . . by ordering 
Bro-Dart Budget Savers NOW! Start 1955 with a full supply of the 
items you need for your library. (Don’t lose hard won budget dollars.) 













BRO-DART BUDGET SAVERS ... 





1__ PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK COVERS 2__PLASTI-KLEER 


(Save: 75% rebinding costs) 





DELUXE BINDERS 


(Save: Binder replacement loss) 







3-BOOK-AID 








EMBOSSED CLOTH TAPE 4__PLASTI-KLEER® 


(Save: Least expensive book repair tape) 






PHONO 
(Save: Over 






JACKET PROTECTORS 


existing methods of reinforcing records) 






5__BRO-DART 








BOOK TRUCK 6__MARKING BOARD 


(Save: Can’t be matched (Save: Cataloger’s time) 
for price) 


7WTAPES PRESSURE SENSITIVE—ALL USES 
(Save: Repair juveniles and pamphlets for Ic) 


8_PLASTI-LAC* BOOK SPRAY 4 
(Save: Cataloger’s time) an "Fy 









9_BIND-ART* 
(Save: Rebinding costs) 













10__CARDS, POCKETS, SUPPLIES 
(Save: Quality at best price) 





a) Immediate Delivery. Bill now. 
b) Immediate Delivery. Bill after January 1. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 
65 E. ALPINE STREET a NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





ORDER EITHER WAY: 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 


mentioned in this 
column are selected on the basis of general library 
No test or endorsement of any product 
Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerme d. 


Materials and equipment 
interest. 


is implied. 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 
More than a gadget, Typro is a complete TYPE- 
SETTING machine that can enable you to produce 
notices, book lists, an- 









GOODS & GADGETS 


ly developed and instantly ready for use. A wide 
range of type faces from 10 point to 144 point is 
available. Typro offers many exclusives including 
character spacing, multi-line composition, auto- 
matic word spacing, reverses, symbols, logotypes, 
borders, line drawings, half tones and photographs. 

Virtually indestructible, the Typro machine is 
11x12x9 inches, weighs 23 pounds, and is con- 
structed of heavy duty metal, with bronze bearings 


throughout, and is lubricated for life. 











Typro can also be used to produce posters when 
only one or two posters are necessary. Identifica- 
tion cards for window displays can be made im- 
mediately ready for use. 

Typro may be bought or leased. Lease price is 
$40 a month for 18 months; purchase price is 
$610. A courtesy discount will be allowed by the 
company to libraries. For complete information 
about Typro, write to Mr. Hal Press, the Halber 
Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


nouncements, or any kind 
of material that is nor- 
mally printed, just the 
way you want it, ready 
for the planographer. 
Typro is a photo lettering 
composer that produces 
micro-sharp headlines on 
paper or film through contact 
The exposed letters are automatical- 


photo-sensitized 


photography. 
"\ 


pte 46 


ste ilS ES 


aoa, -dimensional 


SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and sizes; 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up; 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities rT 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 
perfect answer to your sign-making problems. 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions 
sa Library Service’Dept. A114 
* trademark 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. or Redlands, California 
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Circling The Globe ee 
_ With Speech: ® 


EES ae 








A Unique Recording for Language Study. 
Over 50 minutes of personalized talks in 
Spanish by eight High School and College 
students of six different Latin American 
Magazines are pro- countries, packed with interesting and enter- 

. RR. taining information about their daily lives, 
tected with Universal customs, and the cultures of their lands. The 






Binders’ patented authentic Spanish is natural and informal. 
“Twin-Lock” mechan- Clarity insures listener's comprehension. 12” 
Onder today ism. Only your Uni- Long Play Vinylite with Spanish-English lib- 
from versal key will open rs Sa 
ee? + 
Twin-Leok” lable FENcH cos-102 
Also Available german ces.t03 


UNIVERSAL BOOKBINDERY Inc. WILMAC nutes 


815 Ave. B, P.O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. Pasadena 1, Calif. 








FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


NEW! 24 Giineter 
WORLD GLOBE 


Physical-Political 


Outstanding Features: 
Four times the surface area of a 12-inch globe 
Molded wood-fiber plastic for strength and lightness 
Beautifully colored to show land elevations 
A wealth of political and cultural data 
. Free ball permits turning or lifting 
G24P15 The Navigator (illus.) Blond birch 
stand. Over-all height 47” ........... $195.00 


Available also in other mountings, from $97.50 
to $175.00. Write for descriptive circular G54. 


DENOYER-GrEPPERT Co. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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DIFFERENCE 


Book pid, 


PROVES 





THAT QUALITY COUNTS 
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Book-Aid Tape — 
Especially Designed 
For Easy Book Repair 


Here are its quality advantages: 


e Pyroxylin coated embossed cloth 
surface — formulated specifically 
for book repair! 


e Welds firmly to all book surfaces! 


e Adhesive will not “bleed” at edges 
nor through the cloth! 


e Closely woven texture makes Book- 
Aid Tape stronger — 50 Ibs. per 
sq. in. tensile strength! 


e Surface easy to write on—for fast 
lettering! 


7 harmonizing colors — Red, Black, 
Brown, Blue, Green, Wine and White; 
available in ¥ inch variations. 


BOOK-AID TAPE—also excellent for 
reinforcing worn covers on pamphlets 
and juveniles— edging record al- 
bums, pictures and other materials. 


FREE— Send for Bro- 
Dart’s illustrated booklet, 
“Modern Simplified Book 
Repair’ —a _ How-To-Do- 
It booklet on easy, in- 
expensive book repair. 


Da’ bro-dars 
INDUSTRIES 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET «© NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 


3327 Motor Avenue. los Angeles 34. Colif 








FOR THE RECORD a 


ALA Chapters 


On September 7 a communication stating pro- 
cedures toward chapter status redesignation was 
directed to the Presidents and Secretaries of the 
State and Regional and Provincial Library Asso- 
ciations. This is the result of the June ‘amend- 
ments to the Bylaws, Article V, relating to ALA 
Chapters. At the time of ratification of that Arti- 
cle, a time limit for application for chapter status 
was voted by Council as Midwinter, 1956. 


Executive Board Mail Votes 


VOTED, That the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association accepts with thanks and 
appreciation the grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York in the sum of $7,500, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to cover one-half the 
cost of a management survey of the Association. 

VOTED, That the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association expresses its appre- 
ciation to The Norman Bassett Foundation for the 
interest shown in librarianship through its objec- 
tive to encourage progress and development in the 
library field and welcomes the opportunity to work 
with the Foundation in the advancement of library 
science. 


LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


... offers dependable service in supplying 
books and periodicals, new and sec- 
ondhand, in Science, Medicine and 
Technology, at current rates of ex- 
change. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LISTS AND 
DUPLICATE LISTS. 





LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, Inc. 


122 East 55th Street, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “Scornc” =BOOKS 


Our record cf 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 253, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find 
that you can repair, restore and rebind leather 
and cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. 
bottle—enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather— 
ideal for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 

LIFE MAGAZINES in bound volumes. My 
complete set, from Volume I, No. 1 through 1953, 
will make a wonderful addition to any public 
school or private library. Every volume is in ex- 
cellent condition, bound by real bookbinding 
craftsmen. Please do not ask for individual vol- 
umes as the true worth is the completeness of the 
set. Write to Art Soucek, 315 thea Lane Drive, 
San Antonio 9, Texas. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


East 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Medium-sized li- 
brary, beautiful Children’s Room, city of 43,000. 
Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments $200. 
Excellent working conditions, congenial staff, 
38-hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast Li- 
brary, Jamestown, New York. 

CATALOGER. Medium-sized library, city of 
43,000. Salary $3000-$3800 in annual increments 
$200. Excellent working conditions, congenial 
staff, 38-hr. week, 1 mo. vacation. BA and BLS. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Director, Prendergast 
Library, Jamestown, New York. 

LIBRARIAN: Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small, special research library in fuel 
technology and industry. Opportunity for inter- 
esting reference and abstracting work. Downtown 
Boston; 36% hour week. Salary commensurate 
with training and experience. Send profile and full 
particulars to R. D. Hutchins, Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for progressive li- 
brary top quality suburban residential community 
convenient to New York. Agreeable surroundings 
and working conditions. Usual educational quali- 
fications required plus adaptability and initiative. 
Salary dependent upon experience. B 678. 

HEAD of Processing Department, Public Li- 
brary, Worcester, Massachusetts. Direct staff of 
20 in Order, Serial, Catalog, Binding work. Inter- 
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esting professional opportunity in thriving cul- 
tural, industrial center. Salary $4659, annual in- 
crements to $5657. Details from Thurston Taylor, 
Worcester Public Library, Worcester 8, Massachu- 
setts. 

CATALOGERS with knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and biological sciences. Salary $3410 to 
$4160 or $4205 to $4955, depending upon educa- 
tion and experience. Armed Forces Medical Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. Under Civil Service. 
Apply: Office of The Surgeon General, Personnel 
Division, Washington 25, D.C. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for specified area 
of the state. Salary range $3580-$4300, 5 day 
week; retirement, vacation, and sick leave plans. 
Opportunity to develop initiative and to work with 
librarians of small towns. Accredited library 
school degree required. Apply to New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to expand juvenile services in progressive 9 
year old library system, with model functional 
building. Generous book budget. Fifth year 
degree required. Beginning salary $3600-$4000 
depending upon qualifications. One month’s vaca- 
tion, N.Y.S. Retirement System. Library located in 
beautiful L.I. suburb 38 minutes from N.Y.C. Li- 
brary Director, Manhasset (N.Y.) Public Library. 





ASSISTANT TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


Young woman with Bachelor’s in Chemistry 
or Chemical Engineering. Library degree or 
equivalent experience preferred. Duties in- 
clude: reference questions, technical searches, 
abstracting and miscellaneous services. Send 
replies to 


SUN OIL CO. 
Research & Development Dept. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 





Southeast 


REFERENCE ASSISTANT in West Virginia’s 
largest public library. Congenial staff, excellent 
collection, attractive capital city, industrial county. 
Starting salary $3000-$4296, depending upon ex- 
perience. Open September 27, 1954. Apply to 
Mark Crum, Librarian, Kanawha County Public 
Library, Lee and Hale Streets, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 
send them at the time advertisements are 
submitted for insertion. 
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LIBRARY school graduates wanted for Circu- 
lation and Children’s Departments. Initial salary 
$3252, advancing to $3900. Thirty-six and one- 
half hour, five day week. Vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement plan. No written examination. Apply 
Office of the Civil Service Commission, Room 310, 
City Hall Building, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, Carnegie Library, 
Anniston, Alabama, needs a bookmobile librarian 
to work inside city onlv 


Midwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Bay City Public 
Library, Bay City, Michigan. Library Science 
degree required. Beginning salary, $4,012. 5-day 
week, Michigan retirement system; 4-week vaca- 
tion. Position open Jan. 2nd, 1955. Apply to Ann 
Ballou, Librarian. 

POSITIONS open in progressive Chicago subur- 
ban public library system. (1). Reference Li- 
brarian-active program, large and varied reference 
collection. (2). Children’s Librarian for Main Li- 
brary. Beginning salaries $3800-$4200 with ex- 
perience. Professional degree required. Apply to 
Frederick Wezeman, Chief Librarian, Oak Park 
Public Library, 834 Lake Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 

EAST CHICAGO’S two main libraries each 
have openings as Head of Adult Services, due to 
retirements. Dynamic industrial city of 55,000 
offers adult education challenge, 35 minutes from 
Chicago’s “Loop.” Encouragement to develop 
your ideas. Salary begins at $4,000. For infor- 
mation, contact Harold O. Harlan, Librarian, East 
Chicago Public Library, 3601 Grand Boulevard, 
East Chicago, Indiana—phone Indiana Harbor 
7525. 

A PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY “out where the tall 
corn grows!” We're interested in new methods in 
techniques and services—are you? There is an 
opening on our staff of 75 for a potentially top- 
notch reader guidance librarian, who is not inter- 
ested in doing clerical work. Graduate library 
degree required. $3300-$3780 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. For details write: The Director, The Public 
Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Pacific Northwest 


MAN with good background of experience in 
acquisitions work, cataloging, budgeting and per- 
sonnel management needed as assistant or asso- 
ciate librarian in university library, northern Rocky 
Mountain area. Salary will be based on experi- 
ence, library training and demonstrated ability. 
One month vacation, excellent living conditions. 
B 656. 

WESTERN Rocky Mountain university inter- 
ested in Loan Librarian with initiative, imagina- 
tion, and ability. Responsible position. Good 
salary, climate and working conditions. 40 hour 
week, one month vacation. B 663. 

WANTED: Three Library Assistants with good 
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college degrees and experience in public library 
work. L.S. degree not essential but helpful. State 
salary desired. B 668. 

WANTED: A woman assistant librarian and 
reader's advisor who will lead in group work and 
promotion. Salary $375 up, depending on training 
and experience. B 669. 

WANTED: A children’s librarian with imagi- 
nation and verve to promote children’s reading. 
Salary $325 up, depending on training and experi- 
ence. B 670. 


Southwest 


GROWING WEST TEXAS LIBRARY has open- 
ings in Circulation and Children’s Libraries. Pro- 
fessional training necessary. Social Security. Two 
weeks vacation. Salary $3000. Apply Librarian, 
Midland County Library, Midland, Texas. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER and documents li- 
brarian needed. College and library school de- 
grees. Experience helpful, but not required. 
Southwest state teachers college, inexpensive liv- 
ing quarters, group hospitalization, state _retire- 
ment system, salary dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. B 682. 


Far West 


SAN DIEGO offers promising future in growing 
library system for Children Librarians. Extensive 
branch system, new buildings, bookmobiles, pro- 
motional opportunities. Salary $311 to $360. 
Write San Diego City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 


Hawaii 

EXPERIENCED CATALOGER. Beginning 
salary $3100-$3450, depending on qualifications. 
Accredited library school graduation, U.S. citi- 
zenship required. Professional staff of 5, vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, B.A., B.S.L.S., 8 years experience in 
college cataloging, also other experience, desires 
cataloging or reference position in college library 


in Middle Atlantic States. Minimum $3800. 
B 684. 
MEDICAL LIBRARIAN ASSISTANT with 4 


years experience and 7 years experience as regis- 
tered nurse. Good knowledge of medical termi- 
nology and nomenclature. B680. 

WOMAN, experienced in various school (in- 
cluding college) positions and private research, will 
finish present research about October 1.  B.A., 
M.A., with 36 hours Library Science above that, 
which was American history. Age, 48. Have 
taught Library Science. With inquiries send full 
detail. B 679. 

LIBRARIAN, woman, 32, with science back- 
ground and varied library experience desires re- 
sponsible position. Available Feb. 1. B 681. 
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The Unreluctant Years; A Critical 


To serve librarians everywhere 


in the continuing struggle to preserve their freedom 


Freedom of Book Selection 


Proceedings of the Second Conference 
on Intellectual Freedom, 1953 


Proceedings of The Second Conference on Intellectual Freedom, Whittier, California, 
June 1953, sponsored by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom, the Book Acquisi- 
tions Committee, and the Board on Acquisition of Library Materials of the American 
Library Association. Theme of the conference: “Book Selection in Defense of Liberty.” 


Records the opinions of outstanding authorities on aspects of book selection made 
controversial by self-styled patriotic and “decency” groups. The expressed opinions 
defend the librarian’s right and duty to select books on the basis of the positive values, 
strengths, and virtues in them. Presents the views of a school administrator, a publisher, 
a critic, and a librarian on the responsibilities of selection as each sees it in his field. 
The inspirational speeches are guides to the solution of some of the chief problems 
facing all persons concerned with book selection today. 


The summaries of group discussions that followed the speeches offer ideas and ob- 
servations of librarians from all types and sizes of libraries on such vital topics as the 
role of the library and the librarian in book selection, problems of selection, and gaining 
public acceptance of the library’s book selection policies. Appendixes include: The 
Westchester Freedom to Read Statement; and President Eisenhower's letter to the 
ALA on Intellectual Freedom. 

CONTENTS 


Introduction . . . Paul Bixler, Head Librarian, Rogers, Dean, School of Education, Syra- 
Antioch College, Ohio, and Secretary ALA cuse University. 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. The Publisher's Responsibility . .. Douglas M. 


eas or Conrrenwnenes Black, President, Doubleday and Co. 
ere nes vo The Responsibility of the Literary Critic . . . 


Science and Pseudo-Science . . . Louis N. Paul Jordan-Smith, literary editor, Los 
Ridenour, outstanding American specialist Angeles Times. 
in nuclear physics. The Librarian’s Responsibility: Not Censor- 
Morality and Obscenity . . . Eric Larrabee. ship, But Selection . . . Lester E. Asheim, 
Associate Editor, Harper's Magazine. Dean, Graduate Library School, Chicago. 


Politics and Subversion . . . Harold D. Lass- SUMMARIES OF DISCUSSION GROUP 
well, Professor of Law, Yale University, MEETINGS 
and Director of War Communications Re- 


search, Library of Congress. Small Public Libraries 
Large Public Libraries 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHOICE College sad Uehentty tiie 
The Administrator’s Problem . .. Virgil M. School Libraries 


Noteworthy Titles for the Children's and Young People's Librarian 


Rich the Treasure; Public Library Patterns in Reading; An Annotated 
Service to Children .............. $2.00 Booklist for Young People ...... . . $2.00 
Vocations in Fact and Fiction ....... 1.25 


An Ample Field; Books and Young 
Approach to Children’s Literature .. 4.50 PED «<p eaccd sb enwedaageeener 3.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO i! 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO 
50 E. HURON ST MCCREMT Wiss Agnes N. Tysse 


- $21 Catherine St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


You need the 


right stack 


. . . for a really smooth functioning library requirements into the most efficient layout 
; 7 , _ vossible. 
Here’s the modern, efficient library at Geor- F 


gia Institute of Technology. Specially built for Consult Globe-Wernicke’s Library Engineering Staff 
versatility, Globe-Wernicke Standard Stacks {or personal service, or write Dept. L-114 for Catalog 


yrovide almost endless variations for expan 313, which contains complete information on construc- 
bs - — = e . . . . 

. in years to come I tion and applications of G-W Standard Steel Book 
$10n 1 years 3 ° 


Stacks. 
If you're considering a new library or ex- 
panding and reorganizing an existing one, the 
selection and placement of book stacks are im- 
portant considerations requiring proficient 
planning. Globe-Wernicke library planning 
engineers are expert at helping you solve these ‘Sis este 
problems . . . skillfully fitting your ideas and gio, and Visible Records Cinstanes 12, Gils 


Engineering Specialists 
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